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SOME RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIANA. 

BY CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN. 

IN this paper I purpose to discuss the beginnings of the Protest- 
ant churches in Indiana, and to give some account of their de- 
velopment, with especial emphasis upon any changes that appear 
as one compares the various stages of the State's history. I have 
been frequently struck by the omission in general histories of 
any account of the religious institutions that have developed in 
the State. Many works there are upon the various churches and 
denominations and eminent ministers, but this class of literature 
seems to have kept largely to itself, and there is little correlation, 
therefore, between the general development of the State and its 
religious development. Yet a very little study shows that some 
important facts are to be gathered by such a process. 

The clear distinction between the Roman Catholic church and 
other churches, and the extraneous influences that have shaped 
the Catholic church within the State, together with the amount 
of space that would have to be given to the Roman Catholic 
church, have led me to confine myself to the Protestant churches 
in this discussion. 

The first years of our territorial existence, and, in fact, the 
early years of our statehood, present a clear illustration of the 
fact that American Christianity centers very largely in organized 
churches, and that these required for their planting and support 
considerable resources, both of men and of means. Between 1798 
and i860 Indiana was in many instances a mission field such as 
one can scarcely match to-day in the United States, and resem- 
bling the Western frontier of a generation ago. Some churches, 
as for instance the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian and Disciple, 
were indeed fairly well established on an independent basis long 
before i860, but we find that the Congregational and Presbyterian 
American Home Missionary Society had some sixty-three men 
from the East counted as missionaries, at work in this State as 
late as 1851. Among the reasons for the relative loss of the Bap- 
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tist churches of the State, which were in many places first on the 
ground, is the fact that so little support was given them from the 
East. It is scarcely too much to say that Indiana Protestant 
churches were not a natural development produced by the settlers 
who came here, so much as they were a planting made by minis- 
ters and missionaries from the older sections of the country. 

The first Protestant church known to have been begun in this 
State, and having any permanence, was the so-called "Silver 
Creek" Baptist Church, organized by a few settlers along Owens 
creek and Silver creek, at Charleston.* The original minutes of 
this church, preserved in the State Library, bear the name of the 
organizer, Isaac Edwards, and four others, apparently the only 
charter members, who banded themselves together on the basis 
of the Baptist Confession of Faith of Philadelphia, 1765. 

Other Baptist churches were early begun in the southern and 
southeastern parts of the State, and the Baptists were sufficiently 
numerous in 1809 to organize two associations — the Wabash Dis- 
trict Association (Knox and Gibson counties), and the White- 
water Association (Franklin, Fayette, Rush and Henry coun- 
ties).* 

The first Methodist congregation was a church organized in 
the spring of 1803, at Father Robertson's.* There were enough 
Methodists in 1807, after visits of Peter Cartwright and others, 
to organize the Silver Creek circuit. From this time on the 
growth of the Methodist church seems to have been compara- 
tively rapid. 

The first Presbyterian organization was due to the missionary 
work of Thomas Cleland, sent out by the Transylvania Presby- 
tery to the people of Knox county. 5 The "Church of Indiana" 
was organized by the Rev. Samuel D. Robertson, in 1806, in a 
barn of Colonel Small, about two miles east of Vincennes. The 
church had the support of the Governor, William Henry Harri- 
son, and his wife, who had been a Presbyterian before her mar- 
riage. A regular pastor came in 1807. The second Presbyterian 
church of the State was organized in 1807, the so-called "Pal- 

*Evans: Pioneer Preachers of Indiana, p. 43; Stott: Indiana Baptist History, p. 37. 

fStott: Indiana Baptist History, pp. 61 ff. 

JStevens: History of Methodism, Vol. IV, pp. 152-153. 

gEdson: Early Indiana Presbyterianism, pp. 37-42. 
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myra" church, near Charleston, Clark county.* This church was 
afterward merged into the church of Charleston, which was estab- 
lished in 1812, and which possibly, therefore, should be called 
the second permanent church. The third Presbyterian church is 
said to have been constituted in 1814, at or near what is now 
Washington, in Daviess county, by the Rev. Samuel Thornton 
Scott, who was pastor of the earlier church at Vincennes. 1 ' Until 
1823 the Indiana churches belonged to presbyteries whose center 
lay in either Kentucky or Ohio ; but in that year part of the State 
was constituted into the first district Indiana presbytery, that of 
Salem. The Synod of Indiana was organized in 1826.* 

These early churches represent the religious and denomina- 
tional devotion of a comparatively few settlers, and the heroism 
of a few frontier preachers. The feebleness of the churches and 
the hardships of the ministers can be read in any of the denom- 
inational literature, and in the biographies of some of the better 
known ministers. Incidentally, it should be said that nowhere 
can one find a fuller or better picture of the conditions of life and 
the character of society in early Indiana than in this class of 
books. 

A typical Presbyterian minister was the Rev. John M. Dickey, 
whose average salary, including money and gifts, for the first 
sixteen years of his ministry was $80. Pie "aided the support of 
his family by farming on a small scale, teaching singing classes, 
writing deeds, wills and advertisements. He also surveyed land, 
and sometimes taught school. * * * In some way he secured 
forty acres of land, to which he subsequently added eighty 
acres." His house was a small log cabin, like those of his neigh- 
bors, "floor of slabs hewed from oak and poplar trees ; small win- 
dows, greased paper serving instead of glass ; the chimney made 
partly of stone and partly of sticks, and daubed with clay." * * * 
"He also had a set of shoemaker's tools, mending the shoes of 
his family and often those of his neighbors." No less heroic were 
his two wives, both of whom illustrate the hardships of the 
domestic life of the frontier in those days. His first wife died 
two years after he began his ministry in Indiana ; his second wife 

*Edson: Ibid, p. 45. 
fEdson: Ibid, p. 64. 
JEdson: Ibid, pp. 259-260. 
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often managed the entire labor of the household, making all of 
the woollen and linen garments of the family, providing hospital- 
ity for numberless visitors, and rearing a large family of children 
(eleven were born).* 

Of the Methodist circuit riders much has been written that is 
familiar literature, so little need be said. Riding over seemingly 
impassable roads and swamps, threatened often and having to 
defend themselves with their own strong arms against drunken 
and rowdy trouble-makers, they ministered month in and month 
out to small congregations, poorly supplied with this world's 
goods, and at times arose to the exaltation of large revival meet- 
ings, in which religious enthusiasm swept like wild-fire over 
whole communities. 

One of the most striking features of the early religious develop- 
ment of this State is the fact above referred to, that the Baptist 
churches, although first in the field and recruited also by large 
numbers of settlers from the South and East, did not retain their 
leadership, but became in most communities surpassed in num- 
bers by the Methodists, and in many places by the Presbyterians. 
The reason is probably to be found partly in the absence of effec- 
tive organization and support from without, such as the Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians had, and partly also in the numerous 
doctrinal and practical differences developing among them, which 
led in some cases to the secession of a whole congregation from 
the Baptist fellowship. The organization of any sort of agency 
not directly sanctioned in the Scriptures was opposed by many 
influential Baptists, and in some sections the prevalent tone of 
the denomination was so conservative and clannish that progress 
was impossible.' 

A typical example of the disturbances and the difficulties made 
by some of the Baptist leaders is illustrated in the career of 
Daniel Parker, as told by a missionary Baptist of the present-day 
type.* Parker and other Baptists of the "hard-shell" "Two-Seed" 
variety, were so extremely attached to the idea of predestination 
that the existence and development of the church was relegated 
by them entirely to the arbitrary influence of the Holy Spirit. 

♦Edson: Ibid, pp. 64-75. 

tSee Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History, Vol. IV, No. 3, p. 149. 

JStott: Indiana Baptist History, pp. 55 ff. 
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They not only opposed missionary and most other forms of 
evangelical effort, but divided congregations and hindered the 
work of churches already started. 

The Friends came into the Territory shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the three denominations already spoken of. Numbers 
of them settled in Orange and Washington counties, apparently 
as early as 1810, and at the instigation of the West Branch of the 
Quarterly Meeting of the Friends of Ohio, a meeting was held 
at Whitewater, and the Lick Creek Monthly Meeting organized 
(Wayne county, September 11, 1812).* 

Congregations of other denominations formed in the State 
early in the century, and religious life soon began to assume its 
present variegated form, but the other churches can not be 
treated here as fully as those given above. 

A peculiar and interesting development, without much influ- 
ence, however, on the general growth of the country, was the 
Rappite community, which was located from 1815 to 1824 at 
New Harmony, and which kept its peculiar ideas and institutions 
intact, under the leadership of the Rapps. Celibacy, communism 
and frequent public worship were universally and rigidly en- 
forced. Copies of a little book, or collection of leaflets, are still 
extant, entitled "Harmonische Lieder," bearing the imprint of 
"Harmonie, 1824." It shows in the songs, written apparently by 
different members of the community, the enthusiasm and relig- 
ious zeal attributed by them to direct inspiration. These German 
songs extol, sometimes in not unpoetic measures, the beauty of 
the Harmony community, the love and passion of Christ, and the 
beauty of the heavenly virtues. When the community sold its 
land and possessions and emigrated to Pennsylvania, its religious 
institutions disappeared with them. t 

The Congregational church, though represented within the 
limits of the State by men of New England ancestry, both 
physical and spiritual, and by missionaries of Congregational 
affiliations, remained till quite late without an organization of its 
polity in Indiana, and has always been comparatively small. 
Probably no Eastern missionary organization is entitled to more 

*Evan Hadley : Historical Sketch of Settlement of Friends. 
fSee p. 76 of this number. 
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praise for its unselfish interest in the evangelization of the West, 
of which this region was then the center, than is the Connecticut 
Missionary Association. For several years* the General Asso- 
ciation of the Connecticut (Congregational) churches sent mis- 
sionaries West and managed their work as part of its regular 
business, but in 1798, at the meeting at Hebron, Tolland county, 
the churches organized a special missionary society, which en- 
gaged actively in supporting and promoting "Christian knowl- 
edge in the new settlements within the United States." 1 ' In 1801 
it entered into the plan of union with the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian churches, then hardly as strong as the Connecti- 
cut association. In 1826 the Connecticut Missionary Society and 
the Domestic Missionary Society of New York were merged into 
the American Home Missionary Society, a national organization 
supported by Congregationalists and Presbyterians alike — the 
Congregationalists making the largest contributions. This alli- 
ance of Congregationalists and Presbyterians was continued by 
the New School Presbyterians after the schism until i860. The 
first representative of the Connecticut Missionary Society and 
its allies, in Indiana was Nathan B. Darrow, who came to the 
State in 1816.* As illustrations of the work carried on by the 
later organization, it contributed to the Indiana field, in the year 
1830, $3,367, and had eighteen missionaries. In 1851 it reported 
sixty-three missionaries.^ 

It is a well-know r n fact that this union resulted in the rapid 
growth of Presbyterian churches and in the dissemination of 
New England ideas, without, however, planting very many New- 
England churches. Yet it strikes one as rather remarkable that 
out of this combined effort, into which Congregational churches 
poured so many men and so much money, there came into exist- 
ence in Indiana scores of Presbyterian churches, but only two 
churches which the venerable Dr. Hyde, authority in these mat- 
ters, could call Congregational, and both of those planted late in 
the northern part of the State, at Michigan City and Orland. A 

*i788-i798, Edson: Early Indiana Presbyterianism, p. 256; Hyde: Congregationalism in 
Indiana. 

tHyde: Congregationalism in Indiana; Edson: Ibid, p. 256. 
tHyde: Ibid; Edson: Ibid. 
3Hyde: Ibid. 
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third became Presbyterian, but a small faction, seceding, main- 
tained the Congregational organization.* The reasons for this 
disparity in visible results are variously stated, but these points 
seem apparent : The southern Presbyterian element was pre- 
dominant among the settlers, and the ministers, according to the 
agreement, organized churches on that basis, the people rather 
than the missionary determining the matter ; the Congregational 
missionaries also laid more stress on doctrine, over against the 
Arminian teaching of the Methodists ; the Presbyterians empha- 
sized organization, and it seems to have been generally agreed 
that the Presbyterian organization was best under conditions 
then prevailing. At the time the Presbyterians seem to have 
been most distrustful of the union, fearing subtle doctrinal devia- 
tions, which, in fact, came. To-day, however, the alliance is 
lamented by Congregationalists and extolled by the Presby- 
terians. That it was the religious antecedents of the settlers 
rather than other considerations that led to the formation of 
Presbyterian rather than Congregational churches is perhaps 
indicated by the fact that in the Western (Connecticut) Reserve, 
where the settlers were chiefly from New England, and in Iowa, 
where the same was true, the tendency toward the formation of 
Congregational churches was much stronger. 

The first Congregational church was organized at Terre Haiit *. 
in 1834 by an independent Congregational minister, Rev. Mr. 
Jewett, who, on his way to the far West, was prevailed on to stop 
at that city. The churches at Michigan City and Orland, referred 
to above, were organized in 1835 and 1836, respectively. The 
denominational consciousness of the Indiana Congregationalists 
began to assert itself, and a national convention was held in 
Michigan City in 1846 to consider the state of Congregationalism 
in the West (the first national convention of the Congregational 
churches, if it can be called such when only five Western and 
three Eastern States were represented). Three Presbyterian 
churches, in Jay and Adams counties, and others in the "Pocket," 
became permanently Congregational because of their impatience 
of the lack of anti-slavery measures in their own denomination.* 
A Congregational church, however, was not planted in the capital 

•Hyde: Ibid, p. 7. 
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until 1857 (August 9), and the State Association was not formed 
till 1858.* 

From the time the leading Protestant denominations were 
firmly established in Indiana, about 1825, down to the eve of the 
Civil War, about i860, their history might be summed up as 
development through denominational competition. The churches 
for the most part were vigorously evangelistic. They had been 
planted in the years of the great revivals (1800-1820), and liberal, 
latitudinarian views gained little ground. The Unitarian move- 
ment, for instance, has always remained very small, the member- 
ship of its congregations even to-day being considerably less 
than a thousand. The churches were led by men, simple and 
earnest, narrow, perhaps, but thoroughly convinced of the neces- 
sity of maintaining certain definite views concerning matters 
which they held as revealed truth. The Owen community at 
New Harmony, under anti-Christian auspices, was an exotic 
plant, and if one can judge by the Owen-Campbell debate at Cin- 
cinnati in 1829, produced little permanent effect upon the relig- 
ious life of Indiana and Ohio.'f Infidelity and skepticism, and 
liberal views were frequently included in the use of these terms, 
in the heat of the revival spirit of the time frequently took on an 
almost religious aggressiveness. There seemed to be little 
ground between orthodox, militant, evangelical Christianity on 
one hand, and opposition to religion on the other. 

The conflict with unbelief occasionally assumed violent and 
even grotesque form. A story is told* of Reverend James Jones, 
a Methodist preacher, illustrating the spiritual and physical 
power of some of the champions of the church. In a camp meet- 
ing in 1820, or shortly after, in the White Water circuit, a woman 
who had just been converted was dragged away from the altar 
and the meeting by her irate husband, who threatened vengeance 
on any interference. Mr. Jones was called for, and, making no 
headway with mere words, finally seized the man, forced him to 
his knees and then flat on his face. The minister seated himself 
on the back of the sinner, and refused to release him till he 

*Hyde: Ibid. 

tRichardson: Memoirs of A. Campbell, Vol. II, pp. 263 ff. 

{Smith: Early Methodism in Indiana, pp. 189-190. 
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prayed. The victim swore. But others were called on ; the wife 
prayed, then a number of believers, then "Brother Jones prayed, 
still sitting on the quivering form of his victim and holding him 
fast. While he prayed he felt the muscles of the man's arm 
begin to relax, and other signs that victory was coming. * * * 
Soon the man himself began to weep and cry out, 'God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner !' and soon the shout of victory came. * * * 
This was the old style of doing work at camp meetings, and no 
man was ever better able to do it than Reverend James Jones." 

All conflicts with unbelief were not so short and decisive as 
this. Atheism and other views of the world opposed to Chris- 
tianity were in general more aggressive than now, sometimes 
even blatant. In this, as in other respects, it is easy to see that 
the separation of the church from the rest of the world was 
sharper then than now, and considerations of good taste, recog- 
nition of sincerity, and toleration had little place. 

But conflicts with the anti-Christian forces of the community 
were only half the story. Every preacher held himself in readi- 
ness to meet other preachers setting forth a different gospel. 
Denominational controversies raged on every side. Frequent 
formal challenges and protracted debates fill the columns of 
papers of the period. For the most part these concerned some 
phase or other of baptism, the Holy Spirit, the process of con- 
version, or the ever-recurring conflict of Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism. Popular interest in such subjects was amazing. One Chris- 
tian minister answered a Methodist who had preached two days 
in a barn on baptism with a five-hour discourse in the same barn 
on the subjects, action and design of baptism. "The barn was 
a very large one, but it was full, and a great multitude stood in 
the street before a large open door the whole time, giving the 
most earnest attention to the discussion."* The same minister 
gives a full account of a four days' debate near Madison in 185 1 
which in essential features was not unlike scores of theological 
contests held in the middle of the century .t 

If theological interests ran high, however, the lot of the theo- 
logian was little better than in the early pioneer days. Salaries 

♦Life of Elijah Goodwin, p. 184. 
ilbid, p. 223. 
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were low and frequently not by any means all paid. One dis- 
tinguished minister and educator gave vent in his reminiscences 
to this feeling complaint: "There is such a thing as despising 
the church of God, and that is, when she abounds in close-fisted 
rich old men and women."* 

That churches were richer and stronger appears, however, 
from the introduction of "innovations," many of which were re- 
sisted by the older generation. This process continued long after 
the Civil War, but the bitterest opposition to innovations must 
be chronicled before that. Such Methodist leaders as Father 
Havens could not endure "steepled churches, promiscuous sit- 
tings, organized choirs, organ accompaniments, theological 
schools and a classical ministry."* The Christian church, whose 
early leaders had themselves opposed innovations, was itself soon 
to be taken up in a tide of prosperity, and to incorporate so many 
progressive tendencies that a rather large element almost with- 
drew from fellowship to form an "anti" movement. 

The formation of the early Christian (Disciple) churches in 
Indiana gives an interesting study to the religious investigator. 
Apparently there were in the twenties and thirties of the last 
century many congregations which had felt their way around to 
somewhat similar positions, rejecting formal creeds as statements 
of required beliefs, not requiring personal testimony of religious 
experience as a test of fitness for baptism and admission to the 
church. Into this group came the influence of the Campbells 
from West Virginia, and of others, until a certain coherence and 
corporate life developed. But as to the date when the movement 
specifically began in the State, seemingly authoritative state- 
ments differ by as much as twelve or fifteen years. The truth 
seems to be that those churches now affiliated with the Churches 
of the Disciples represent only a part of the movement, to which 
the so-called New Light movement and others belonged, for the 
restoration of primitive, apostolic Christianity. The leadership 
of Alexander Campbell, exerted through his widely-read peri- 
odical, Millennial Harbinger, and through personal visits and ac- 
quaintances in the State, together with the influence of a number 

♦Autobiography of S. K. Hoshour, p. no. 
tLife of Father Havens, by Hibben, p. 93. 
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of very able and zealous advocates of the same cause, gradually 
brought the larger part of this "restoration" movement into one 
body, the Christian church; i. e., the Disciples of Christ. The 
Christian church, i. e., the New Light movement, did not all go 
this way, and has remained as a separate, though much smaller, 
body. The Christians (Disciples) speedily became one of the 
strongest and most aggressive religious forces of the State. 

Among the most important services of the churches to the 
State before the Civil War was the founding of seminaries (prac- 
tically equivalent to the modern high schools) and colleges. The 
seminaries have long since disappeared, either through develop- 
ment into colleges or being supplanted by high schools. The 
score or more of colleges now existing under religious auspices 
represent a much larger number founded at one time or another 
within this period. Some proved short-lived ; others had a longer 
period of activity, but have since been abandoned.* Those which 
survive have come to embody relatively permanent and substan- 
tial interests. 

The period of the Civil War, and, indeed, the years immedi- 
ately preceding it, mark a transition in the history of the religious 
forces of the State. Many parts of Indiana contained by that 
time well-established communities, with considerable wealth and 
culture. The earlier and rougher elements of pioneer days were 
passing away. The opposition and contrast between the church 
and the unchurched had become, if not less intense, at least more 
refined. Moreover, in many places European immigrants, with 
other religious ideas and customs, began to form more or less 
conspicuous elements. Added to this the tremendous unifying 
effects of the Civil War within the lines of the Union or the 
opposition camps, as the case might be, made apparently a most 
marked impression in lessening the rigor of denominational dif- 
ferences. Even such supposedly inconsequential affairs as ama- 
teur theatricals given to raise money for the soldiers contributed 
probably to softening the ecclesiastical censure of worldly amuse- 
ments. The balance between the improvement and the degrada- 
tion of moral life in the North brought on by the Civil War 

♦For example, the college at Brookville, an account of which we hope soon to publish. 
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probably never can be accurately struck.* It made some, notably 
Lincoln himself, more deeply religious; it gave others freer 
course in corruption and immorality. One marked tendency, 
however, may be summed up in the word liberalizing. This can 
be easily traced in the subsequent development of churches in 
Indiana. 

Among the marked features of ecclesiastical life since the war 
can be noted growth in wealth, in membership and in influence, 
tendency toward interdenominational cooperation and even unity, 
and humanizing of theology. 

In some respects primitive conditions still prevail. The rural 
church has proved more backward than the rural school. Among 
the latter, especially in the last few years, a veritable revolution 
seems to be taking place. Consolidation of schools has made 
possible far better teaching and more effective organization than 
ever before prevailed. Even where there has been a decline of 
the rural population, the schools have more than maintained 
their former work. Rural churches remain, however, practically 
on the old basis. Consolidation here takes place only by the 
dying out of weaker congregations, or by the less frequent hold- 
ing of preaching services, so that communities are served by a 
kind of rotation between the churches of different denominations. 
One is astonished by the number of churches whose names are 
carried on the lists of some denominations from which reports 
are never received and in some of which no services are ever held. 
The circuit rider and itinerant preacher, so necessary and useful 
in the early times, survives under different conditions in a less 
glorious service and with less effectiveness in the railroad 
preacher of the present, living in some central location and going 
to scattered congregations for preaching service on Sunday, and 
to funerals and weddings on week-days, stirring religious senti- 
ment by periodic protracted meetings, but seldom vitally affect- 
ing the life of the community. 

Town and city churches, however, have for the most part been 
prosperous. The barns and log churches of early days gave 
place long ago to well-built frame structures, these in turn to 
brick or stone. The last fifteen years have been an era of church 

♦For an interesting discussion see Rhodes: History of the United States, Vol. V, pp. 212 ff. 
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building all over the State, and scores, if not hundreds, of fine 
stone church buildings have been erected. In this the Presby- 
terian church, which early had the advantage of education and 
culture, and which was probably more of a city church than the 
other large denominations, still has the leadership. With less 
than one-fourth the membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, its buildings and property are valued at more than one- 
half those of the other denomination, and with a membership 
only one-half as large as the reported membership of the Dis- 
ciples, its property is valued at twice that of the Disciples.* 

The churches of the State have not only grown in membership, 
but have gained upon the population, according to the best sta- 
tistics available. By the report of the State Bureau of Statistics 
in 1906 the church membership was then 35 per cent, of the 
population of the State. These statistics, however, are somewhat 
misleading. The population of the State is got from the census, 
the church membership from the reports of the various churches 
to their State organizations. Mistakes in the census are likely 
to be omissions rather than additions. Churches, however, are 
usually quick to report additions and growth, and many fail to 
take account of deaths and removals, so that here errors are much 
more likely to swell than to reduce church membership. Making 
all reasonable allowance, however, it is safe to say that church 
members have never formed so large a proportion of the popula- 
tion of the State as at present. The first seven Protestant de- 
nominations of the State, in order of membership, as given in the 
report of the Indiana Bureau of Statistics for 1906, are the Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Disciples, Baptist, Presbyterian, United Breth- 
ren, Lutheran and Friends. 

Practically all denominations have undergone a transforma- 
tion in their popular theology. This transformation has in many 
instances led to overleaping the old denominational boundaries, 
and even the boundaries of orthodox Christianity. Indiana has 
not to any large degree led in such movements, but, having been 
started elsewhere, they have had at least their average quota 
of followers in this State. The change as a whole might be 

♦Indiana Church Statistics, Indiana Bureau of Statistics, 1906. 
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summed up as a change in the conception of God and of religion 
due to the change the last hundred years have made in the en- 
vironment of American life. The hardships, struggles, poverty 
and dangers of pioneer life have given place to a prosperous, 
even-going society, in which physical^ dangers are few and man's 
control over nature for the most part assured. Accumulation 
of wealth has produced here and there a leisure class. For the 
most part this consists as yet of the wives and daughters of rich 
men. These have different needs and different feelings from the 
pioneer women who bore the brunt of the struggle of early days. 
They seek a different help and comfort in their religion. Dr. J. 
Franklin Jameson states succinctly the change that has come to 
pass in the country as a whole. "It is a long remove from the 
tribal god of the early Puritans, the vertebrate Jehovah, the self- 
conscious martinet of a troubled universe, to the vague and cir- 
cumambient deity of Mrs. Eddy, the fluid source of therapeutic 
beneficence. But it marks a long transition in our social life. 
The early colonist, his life environed with dangers and studded 
with marked events, must have on high a conscious and watchful 
sovereign, ever ready to protect the body and to chasten the soul 
by drastic interpositions. * * * Few of us are in personal 
danger. We have had years of extraordinary prosperity. The 
comfortable middle-class society of our settled communities has 
had little occasion to feel the heart-gripping stresses of danger 
and calamity and remorse. In such a soft society, illness and 
physical pain easily come to seem the chief evils of life. Con- 
sciousness of nerves and consciousness of the processes of diges- 
tion come to take nearly the place which consciousness of sin 
held in the mind of the seventeenth-century American. Such a 
society, the product of peace and industrial prosperity, is sure to 
be seized with great power by a religion which cheerfully ignores 
evil and which, whatever its claims upon superior intellects, pre- 
sents itself to the man of bourgeois mind as primarily a religion 
of healing."* 

But the formation of Christian Science churches, the growth 
of the New Thought movement, and the appearance of psycho- 

♦President's address at the American Historical Association meeting, December 27, 1907, 
in American Historical Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 301. 
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therapy, are not the only religious results of our social changes. 
It takes only a slight comparison to show the liberalizing tend- 
ency of theological thought in general in the last generation. 
Pragmatic philosophy, with its emphasis upon practical values, 
its optimistic working together of all things for good, is par- 
alleled by the emphasis upon practical, humanitarian results in 
Christian preaching. The shaping of the personal life along lines 
of useful activities is the burden of the message of most churches 
to-day. Religion has much less of "otherworldliness" than for- 
mer generations would have dared to suppose compatible with 
its profession. This world has become not only an easier place 
to live in, but an easier place to dwell on in the realm of religious 
thought 



